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THREE FRENCH MORALISTS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY'* 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


T was in the eighteenth century that the word moralist 
entered the French language, and indeed only in 1762 
that the French Academy gave it its sanction, but of course 
there had been moralists long before the term was applied 
to them. 

A moralist in seventeenth century usage is a writer who 
studies man as a moral being; that is to say, man as a being 
who feels, thinks, wills, and acts. But this study can be 
carried out from two different points of view. Sometimes 
the moralist studies man as he is: his feelings, his ideas, his 
actions, all that which constitutes his real life. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, he studies man as he should be; he traces 
the guiding principles of his conduct. ‘Thus the work of the 
moralist can be twofold: either he presents facts as they are, 
or he formulates a moral idea, and upholds it. These two 
forms can moreover be combined or remain independent. 

The consequence is that a good many writers can lay 
claim to the title of moralist: philosophers, preachers, his- 
torians, novelists, dramatists. And indeed Descartes, Male- 
branche, Bossuet, Saint Simon, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
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and La Fontaine, to take examples from the seventeenth 
century only, are all moralists, either subtle or profound. 

But this word has, in our literature, a more restricted 
meaning. It is applied to a whole group of writers who base 
their study of man on actual observation of human nature. 
Some of them look within, a8 was the case with Montaigne, 
who, wishing to know what man is, said to himself: “‘I shall 
never know a better specimen than myself.” This personal 
introspection assuredly has its advantages, but it has also its 
drawbacks. He who thus makes a study of himself must 
be not only very intelligent and very penetrating; he must 
be also sincere, impersonal, candid; for if he tries to present 
to us a man different from what he is, he deceives himself 
and deludes us. 

Those who cannot or do not wish to study themselves find 
it easier to study human nature in other people, and accord- 
ingly they observe and describe their contemporaries. 

There are, finally, others who attempt to discover in men, 
so different outwardly from one another, their fundamental 
community of spirit, their very essence. These seek to reach 
man of all times and places, always identical with himself. 

These three elements combine to form the moralists’ sub- 
ject matter: first, personal analysis, which can go as far as 
autobiographical disclosures; then the portrayal of customs, 
which, if the customs are criticized, becomes social satire; 
finally, general psychology and theoretical morals, according 
to whether one studies man as he is or man as he should be. 
The field, you see, is an extremely rich and wide one, and 
the moralists can move about in a vast domain. 

It is not only the subject matter but also the form that 
marks moralists as a class. The study of man as a moral 
being can be presented in three different forms: either the 
moralist sets forth his observations in a fairly long and 
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elaborate disquisition which may amount to a dissertation; 
or he will sum up his reflections in a very concise and compact 
manner, as if he felt that the best way to instill them into 
the mind of his reader is to give them the form of an aph- 
orism or maxim; or else he may resort to another very 
ingenious and very convenient way of making either a par- 
ticular individual or a general type live again before our eyes 
—the portrait. 

Dissertations, maxims, or portraits; such are the three 
forms by which, in our literature, and principally in the 
seventeenth century, the moralists express themselves. The 
last two must be stressed, for they explain to us what con- 
stitutes the originality of a La Rochefoucauld and of a 
La Bruyére. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, several in- 
fluences were at work which contributed to favor the innate 
taste of the French people for moralisticideas. First of all, 
there is the influence of the moralists of antiquity, which, in 
Rome as in Greece, has produced moralists of note: Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus, Epictetus, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca. 
The best part of ancient thought came down to the seven- 
teenth century through the medium of Montaigne, who 
summed it up, condensed it, criticized it, and otherwise en- 
riched it by his own experience. 

There is also the influence of Christianity to be considered. 
The religious awakening which succeeded forty years of 
civil war, confusion, and anarchy, was to result in a renewal 
of moral psychology. 

Finally, along with these classic and religious influences, 
due attention must be given to the influence of polite society, 
organized and directed by Madame de Rambouillet so as to 
favor delicate pleasures, refined conversations, subtle diver- 
sions. In the salons created on the model of the “Blue Room 
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of Arthenice,” people delighted in the most intricate psycho- 
logical and moral analyses, and they sought in the portrait 
or the maxim, the most appropriate form for their observa- 
tions. 

And that brings us to La Rochefoucauld. 

La Rochefoucauld has given a portrait of himself which 
I shall not read to you in full. Here is at least the beginning 
of it, the physical portrait: 

“I am of ordinary stature, lithe and well proportioned. 
My complexion is dark and fairly smooth; my forehead, 
high and reasonably broad; my eyes, black, small, and deep 
set; and my eyebrows, black and thick but well arched. I 
should be very much at a loss to tell you the shape of my 
nose, for it is neither flat nor aquiline nor over large nor 
pointed, at least in my opinion: all that I know is that it is 
large rather than small and that it comes down a little too 
far. My mouth is large, and my lips usually fairly red and 
neither well nor ill modeled. My teeth are white and toler- 
ably even. I have been told in times past that I had a little 
too much chin. I have just looked in the mirror to learn the 
truth of the matter, and I do not know exactly what to think 
of it. As for the shape of my face, it is either square or oval; 
which of the two, it would be very difficult for me to say. 
I have black hair, naturally curly, and, besides that, thick 
enough to lay claim to being a beautiful head of hair. I have 
something of sadness and of pride in my bearing which leads 
most people to believe that I am haughty, although I am far 
from being so. I move about rather freely, too freely per- 
haps, to the extent of making a great many gestures as I 
speak. This is candidly what I think of my outward 
appearance.” 

And after having thus depicted himself externally, he 
goes on to portray himself internally. He warns us that 
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he will be lacking “neither in assurance to own freely what 
good qualities he may have, nor in sincerity to con- 
fess frankly his defects.” Let us sum up this moral por- 
trait: 

La Rochefoucauld is melancholy and reserved; he has wit; 
he loves the conversation of worthy people; he writes well 
both in prose and in verse; he loves reading; he has good 
judgment; he has virtuous sentiments and gentle passions, 
knows neither anger nor hatred, is not a prey to ambition, 
does not fear death; he is not very easily moved to pity; he 
loves his friends well enough to sacrifice his own interests 
for them; he is discreet, reserved, true to his word, courteous 
to women; he approves the great passions, but without ex- 
periencing them himself. 

He says that he will reveal to us his faults. We search 
for further mention of them in vain. 

But some one else has made a portrait of M. le Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld, and with very different effect, Cardinal de 
Retz, whose pen is not always too charitable. He has 
depicted with incisive strokes some of his contemporary’s 
defects—his precocious taste for intrigue, his limited out- 
look, his lack of penetration, his habitual irresolution, his 
perpetual inconsistencies. 

Between these two pictures, so different from one another, 
where does the truth lie? Once more, indubitably, in the 
middle. Jn medio stat veritas. 

Francois de la Rochefoucauld belonged to the highest 
nobility. Born in Paris, September 15, 1613, he finished his 
not very extensive studies at the age of thirteen. Implicated 
quite young, for the sake of Mme. de Chevreuse’s beautiful 
eyes, in the plots concocted against Richelieu (1639), later 
involved in the Fronde (1648) by his passion for Mme. de 
Longueville, his active life resulted only in disappointment 
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and disillusion. He was to die the seventeenth of March, 
1680, after a sorrowful old age consoled by illustrious and 
touching feminine friendships: Mme. de Sablé, Mme. de 
Sévigné, Mme. de La Fayette. 

It was in Mme. de Sablé’s salon that La Rochefoucauld, 
disillusioned with politics, condemned to retirement, con- 
ceived, undertook, and finally worked out his book of Max- 
ims. This salon was frequented by a host of wits, and the 
favorite amusement there was to play maxims, as in more 
recent times we played proverbs. Here are several maxims 
credited to some of these habitués. Jacques Esprit, for ex- 
ample, wrote one day: 

“Seldom will you find gallant men who can attack or repel 
the enemy at night with as much bravery as they would show 
if they were fighting in broad daylight under the eyes of 
their general.’ 

Another devotee of the salon, the Chevalier de Méré, said 
in his turn: 

‘There is no greater hatred than that which comes after a 
great friendship.” 

‘Men are as curious to know the life of others as they are 
careless in correcting their own.” 

Finally, the mistress of the house, Mme. de Sablé, com- 
posed enough maxims to be published in a collection after 
her death (1678). Here are three of them: 

‘Love has a character so singular that one cannot hide it 
wherever it exists, or feign it when it does not exist.” 

“One cares more about appearing to be what one should 
be than in being what one ought to be.” 

“Only strong souls know how to retract and abandon an 
evil cause.” 

If La Rochefoucauld is a great moralist who has trans- 
lated his experience in the form of the maxim, it comes 
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mostly from the fact that he frequented a salon where 
maxims were practiced as a game. It is there that he de- 
veloped a taste for this psychological observation condensed 
to the minimum of words. 

The Maxims of La Rochefoucauld were presented to the 
public without the author’s signing his name to them. The 
collection appeared in 1665, at Paris, at Barlin’s under this 
title: Reflections, or Sentences and Moralistic Maxims. It 
contained exactly three hundred and seventeen maxims. It 
was successful enough for the author to prepare four other 
editions in 1666, 1671, 1675, and 1678. Each time the col- 
lection grew a little more, but only a little; for if the author 
added, he suppressed also. The number of the maxims grew 
finally from three hundred and seventeen to five hundred 
and four. 

The first edition (1665) was preceded by an advertise- 
ment to the reader which La Rochefoucauld suppressed later. 

Here is this advertisement to the reader, or at least the 
gist of it: 

“Here is a picture of man’s heart which I give to the public 
under the name of Moralistic Reflections or Maxims. It 
runs the risk of not pleasing everyone because one will find 
perhaps that it is too close a likeness, and that it does not 
flatter enough. . . . As these Maxims are full of this sort 
of truth with which human pride cannot reconcile itself, it 
is almost impossible that it should not rise in revolt against 
them, and that they should not attract some censors... . 
What they contain is nothing else than the summary of a 
moral philosophy in keeping with the thoughts of several 
_ Fathers of the Church. He who wrote them was exactly 
right in believing that he could not err in following such good 
guides and that he was permitted to speak of man as the 
Fathers had done.” 
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That is how, in his first edition, La Rochefoucauld pre- 
sented himself to the public, taking some precautions to tone 
down the impression that his book was to produce. It is only 
‘n the fourth edition, in 1675, that La Rochefoucauld has 
put at the head of his book a maxim which serves as an 
epigraph and which sums up the spirit of it: “Our virtues,” 
he has written, ‘“‘are nothing but vices in disguise.” Thus we 
are introduced to the doctrine of the author. 

This doctrine comes down to the one idea that self-love is 
the motive power of all our actions and the basis of all our 
feelings. 

La Rochefoucauld says as much himself in a commentary 
that he suppressed later, no doubt because it was too long: 
““Self-love is the love of one’s self and of all things for one’s 
selkoeved 

This “‘self-love’’ is egoism. It is the one principle with 
which are connected all our passions, as diverse as they are, 
all our virtues as well as all our vices. Everything in this 
world is, under subdued appearances, a manifestation of 
self-love, which excels in deceiving us: “‘Self-love is the great- 
est of all flatterers. It is cleverer than the cleverest man in 
the world.” 

It will not be without interest to see, in the light of this 
unique truth, what some of our virtues become. 

First love: ‘“True love is like the apparition of ghosts. 
Everyone speaks of it, but few people have seen it.” 

“There is no passion where love of one’s self reigns so 
powerfully as in love, and one is often more disposed to 
sacrifice the peace of the loved one, than to lose one’s own.” 

“Even the most disinterested friendship is only a trade by 
which our self-love intends always to gain something.”’ 

“Loyalty, which appears in most men, is only an invention 
of self-love to attract confidence; it is a means of raising 
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ourselves above others, and of rendering ourselves trustees 
of the most important things.” 

Is La Rochefoucauld going to appear a little less severe 
toward gratitude? 

“Gratitude, in most men, is only a strong and secret desire 
to receive greater benefits.”’ 

“Gratitude is like the good credit of merchants: it main- 
tains trade; and often we pay, not because it is right to clear 
ourselves, but in order more easily to find people who will 
lend to us.” 

What will justice be? 

“Love of justice is, in most men, only the fear of suffer- 
ing injustice.” 

And that virtue which Corneille had glorified, and of 
which he said that it is “the finest mark by which a true ruler 
reveals himself to the world”? 

“The mercy of princes is often only a policy to win the 
affections of the people.” 

Will kindness find favor with La Rochefoucauld? 

“It seems that self-love is the dupe of goodness, and that 
it forgets itself when we work for the advantage of others. 
And yet it is taking the safest road to arrive at its ends; 
it is lending at usury under the pretext of giving; it is 
finally winning everyone’s goodwill by subtle and delicate 
means.” 

And that pity which appears to us perhaps as the most 
‘beautiful of all human virtues; will La Rochefoucauld not 
respect that? 

“Pity is often a perception of our own sufferings in the 
‘sufferings of others. It is a clever way of foreseeing the 
misfortunes which might befall us. We come to the aid of 
others in order that others may come to our own on similar 
occasions, and these services which we render them are, 
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properly speaking, a good turn we are doing ourselves in 
advance.” 

What remains then of human virtues? Absolutely nothing. 

For La Rochefoucauld “virtues lose themselves in self- 
interest as rivers lose themselves in the sea.’ “Vices enter 
into the composition of virtues, as poisons enter into the 
composition of remedies.” Is not this indeed a very dis- 
heartening doctrine? 

You will not be surprised to hear that scarcely had the 
book of Maxims appeared before it raised the most ardent 
protests. The women especially found that La Roche- 
foucauld showed himself a moralist relentless toward human 
nature. 

Mme. de Guémené said: “I have only seen the first maxims 
yet because I had a headache yesterday; but what I have seen 
of them appeared to be founded more on the mood of the 
author than on the truth.’”’ Mme. de Schomberg thought no 
differently. And Mme. de La Fayette, though an intimate 
friend of La Rochefoucauld exclaimed: ‘‘What a corrupt 
mind and heart one must have to be capable of imagining 
such things. It appalls me.”” Mme. de La Fayette was not 
the only one to be appalled at the Maxims of La Rochefou- 
cauld. It seems to us that this moralist goes too far. Even 
today, his philosophy offends and irritates us. 

Let us try, however, not to justify La Rochefoucauld, but 


at least to explain, as far as possible, why he has such a poor 


opinion of human nature. 
You know that all authors put into their works more or 


less the résumé of their experiences. We must then recall 


what the experiences of La Rochefoucauld had been. They 
had been singularly bitter. His first dreams had not come 
true. He had met with vexation after vexation, disillusion 
after disillusion, and we can readily understand that his 
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painful experiences may have left in his book much spite 
and rancor. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to place the book in the 
setting of the times, what he puts in his Maxims is on the 
whole a generalization of what he had already put, in 1662, 
into his Memoirs of the political movement of the Fronde. 
If he has judged human nature severely, it is because he had 
reasons to complain of the ingratitude of Anne of Austria, 
the vanity of the Count of Beaufort, the duplicity of Car- 
dinal Mazarin. For twenty years he had frequented a world 
which had offered him a never-ending series of plots, deeds 
of violence, greed, and duplicity. 

Finally, we may recall the words of La Rochefoucauld, 
when, presenting his book to the public, he said that his 
picture of the human heart was not contradictory to that 
which the Fathers of the Church taught. One should not 
forget indeed that in the seventeenth century no one 
believed, as in the following century, in the goodness of 
human nature. All those whose minds are at all inclined 
to religion are convinced of the tyrannical power which 
self-love exercises, and one of those who frequented the 
salon of Mme. de Sablé, Jacques Esprit, is the author 
of a book on the spuriousness of human virtues. ‘This ten- 
dency is not far from the Jansenistic conception which 
proclaims the absolute and radical perversion of human 
_ nature. 

I shall quote to you thoughts which you might take at 
first glance for La Rochefoucauld’s. ‘‘All men naturally hate 
one another.” ‘Human life is only a perpetual illusion. 
_ People do nothing but deceive and flatter one another.” “‘No 
one speaks of us in our presence as he speaks of us in our 
absence.” ‘Man is only sham, falsehood and hypocrisy, both 


- towards himself and towards others.”’ 
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Who speaks thus? Is it La Rochefoucauld? One might 
believe it.—No, it is Pascal. 

Considered from a general point of view we can say that 
the Maxims contain only part of the truth. This analysis 
of human nature is false only because the author extends it 
to all men. He, himself, realized how he exaggerated. He 
felt not only that certain of his maxims ought to be presented 
in a more artistic manner, but further that it was not super- 
fluous to change their content, in order that they might be a 
little less extreme. 

Sometimes a word or two suffice to render what appears 
too brutal, more true to life. Thus, in 1665, he had written: 
“Tove of justice is only the fear of suffering injustice.”’ In 
his last edition, he corrects: “‘Love of justice, is, in most men, 
only the fear of suffering injustice.” 

So, in his first edition, he had said: “There is nothing in 
generosity but the ostentatious pleasure in giving.” But this 
is attenuated in 1678: “What is called generosity is most 
often only the ostentatious pleasure in giving.” 

With these slight modifications, La Rochefoucauld’s book 
seems to us less harsh, and perhaps more accurate in its 
observations. 

And yet the whole book is based on a single idea, which 
after all is only a slight foundation. In spite of all the 
virtuosity of La Rochefoucauld in trying to vary the expres- 
sion of this one assertion, we cannot help regretting the 
limitation of his subject, the narrowness of his point of view. 

La Rochefoucauld’s little book is one of those that cannot 
be read at one sitting. We must take it up now and then, to 
read three or four maxims, to meditate on them, to test them, 
to see what human truth they contain, and to rectify them 
ourselves by our own experience. Then do we realize that if 
La Rochefoucauld’s outlook is one-sided, he nevertheless 
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gives us from time to time precise, profound, penetrating 
views of human life. And even if we do not accept so gloomy 
a doctrine, we cannot help noticing the admirable form in 
which his material is cast, his way of saying so many things in 
so few words, while his forceful and powerful conciseness 
reveals a true artist, and we understand why some critics 
have described the Maxims as ‘small medallions of the 
purest gold and of the sharpest relief.” 


6¢ 


II 
PASCAL 


HERE was once a man who, at the age of twelve, had, 

by means of dashes and circles, created mathematics; 
who, at sixteen, had composed the most learned treatise on 
conic sections that had been written since antiquity; who, at 
nineteen, reduced to machinery a science which exists entirely 
in the mind; who, at twenty-three, demonstrated the phe- 
nomena of the weight of air and rectified one of the great 
errors of ancient physics; who, at an age when other men are 
just beginning to live, having completed the circle of human 
knowledge, perceived its emptiness, and turned his thoughts 
toward religion; who, from that time until his death, which 
occurred in his thirty-ninth year, always sickly and ailing, 
established the language which Bossuet and Racine spoke, 
and gave the model of the most refined irony and of the 
most powerful reasoning; who, finally, in the short intervals 
between his illnesses, solved by sheer abstraction one of the 
highest problems of geometry, and jotted down thoughts 
almost divine. This amazing genius was called Blaise 
Pascal. 

You have recognized in this masterly page the portrait 
which the author of La Génie du Christianisme, Chateau- 
briand, drew of Pascal. 

La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims seemed to us the book of a 
bitter and disillusioned philosopher. His philosophy was 
not out of harmony with the pessimistic conception which is 
at the bottom of Jansenism, but, after all, La Rochefoucauld 

14 
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was not a religious moralist; he was a secular moralist. The 
author of the Pensées is, in the full force of the term, a 
religious moralist. 

The book which he left us—or rather the book which has 
been constructed from the scattered remains of his thought, 
of a thought which did not have the time to be fully realized 
—this book is linked with that great religious revival which 
developed in seventeenth-century France after forty years of 
civil wars, dissensions, and anarchy. Men felt the need of 
turning toward God, of seeking in religion a comfort, a 
solace to their sufferings, a guiding principle to their actions; 
and Pascal’s book is perhaps the most beautiful outgrowth 
of this Christian revival. 

It was published in 1670, five years after the Maxims. 
La Rochefoucauld had not signed his Maxims; he did not 
wish to acknowledge them. Pascal’s Pensées appeared under 
his name, but were published only after his death, by his 
friends of Port-Royal. 

At the beginning of this study, we must impress upon our 
minds the idea that Pascal’s Thoughts are in immediate and 
direct contact with his entire existence. As M. Lanson so well 
expresses it, “There is no writer who has put into his book 
more of himself even to the last particle of his humanity.” 

Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont-Ferrand, June 19, 
1623. He was of Auvergnian extraction, and possessed those 
two qualities which distinguish the people of Auvergne— 
energy and austerity. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, presiding judge of the Excise 
Court of Clermont, was a man of superior intelligence and 
great scientific culture. He had the misfortune to lose his 
wife early; he was left a widower with three children— 
Blaise, his only son, and two daughters: Gilberte, born in 
1620, who by her marriage was later to become Madame 
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Périer; Jacqueline, born in 1625, who was one day to enter 
religious life at Port-Royal under the name of Sister 
Euphemia. 

Young Blaise was three years old when he lost his mother. 
His father sold his office and went to establish himself in 
Paris in 1631 in order to devote himself exclusively to the 
education of his children. Unlike Montaigne, who had 
received at the college of Guyenne a more literary than scien- 
tific education, young Pascal received an education which 
was more scientific than literary. His father was in contact 
with learned men, the great scholars of the time—Roberval, 
Fermat, and Father Mersenne, the disciple and friend of 
Descartes. Thus Pascal’s scientific bent is largely explained 
by the environment in which he was born and in which he 
grew up. 

As his health was not good, his father, fearing the strain 
of premature study, curbed as much as possible his ardor for 
self-instruction; but the child’s intelligence was so vigorous 
that, all books being forbidden him, he was able to recon- 
struct geometry by himself as far as the thirty-second 
proposition of Euclid. 

At the age of sixteen, as Chateaubriand said above, he 
composed a treatise on conic sections which, presented to 
Descartes, filled the philosopher with astonishment. 

In 1640 his father, having been appointed comptroller 
of subsidies in Normandy, went to reside in Rouen; and it 
was then that, in order to simplify his father’s task, young 
Blaise invented his calculating machine, an arithmetical 
machine, the original model of which is to be found in the 
Clermont-Ferrand library. He worked frantically, and 
already his health was causing some uneasiness. In 1646, 


an event occurred which was to have most enduring con- 
sequences for Pascal. 
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It was then that what is called his first conversion took 
place. I beg of you, do not misunderstand this term, which 
did not have in the language of the seventeenth century the 
meaning which we give it today. What we call conversion 
today is passing from the state of unbelief to that of belief. 
But, for a man of the seventeenth century who had never 
broken with religion, conversion was passing from a tepid 
belief to a more fervent piety. 

Under what circumstances did this first conversion occur ? 
In January, 1646, Pascal’s father fell on the ice and dis- 
located his thigh. He was forced to remain stretched out in 
bed for several months. It was then that two Norman 
gentlemen came to see him, to chat with and amuse him, and 
brought him some books with which the Pascal family had 
not been acquainted until then. They were Jansenist books. 
Pascal was then twenty-three. He opened these books with 
curiosity. Scarcely had he started reading when he buried 
himself in them without being any longer able to break 
away. He was conquered at once by the logical severity 
and moral austerity of the new doctrine. With the passion 
of his fiery nature he threw himself into Jansenism. Madame 
Périer, who wrote a biography of her brother which is 
extremely valuable to those who wish to know him, tells us 
in this connection: 

“God so enlightened him by this reading that he under- 
_ stood perfectly that the Christian religion compels us to 
~ live only for God, and to have no other aim but Him.” 

Pascal’s Jansenist ardor manifested itself at that period 
by an act for which he has sometimes been reproached. 


__ There was in Rouen a friar known as Frére Saint-Anze, who, 


among other suspected tenets, upheld the idea that a vig- 
orous mind can, without faith, by reason alone, succeed in 
knowing all the mysteries of religion. Pascal denounced 
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this doctrine to the archbishop of Rouen, and had no respite 
until the friar had rectified his error (1647). 

He converted everybody around him including his father 
and sisters. It is from this time that the religious inclina- 
tion of his young sister Jacqueline dates. Moreover his 
illness, which was growing worse, bound him more and more 
closely to Jansenism, which brought precious solace to his 
suffering. It was at this period that he wrote the Prayer to 
Ask God the Use of Illnesses. 

However, his conversion did not interrupt his scientific 
work. From 1646 to 1648, in Rouen, Paris, and Clermont, 
he performed himself or had performed by friends, his 
brother-in-law in particular, some still famous experiments 
which demonstrated the weight of air. 

Late in 1647, he wrote the preface to a Treatise on the 
Vacuum, which has also remained famous because it is there 
that Pascal, at variance with his century, declared that the 
classics are not our masters, at least in matters of science; 
that it is the moderns who are the true classics, because they 
profit by all the accumulated experience of preceding cen- 
turies. For the first time the scientific theory of progress 
was formulated. 

Beginning in 1649, there occurred in Pascal a return 
toward the worldly. It was the beginning of a period which, 
unfortunately, is still not very well known today—the 
worldly period. He lived first in Clermont, then, after the 
death of his father (1651) in Paris. In order to forget, he 
mixed with the world. It seemed that he was being drawn 
away from Jansenism. ‘The relationships of social life 
brought him diversion. Perhaps he had at that time some 
secret passion, as that Discourse on the Passions of Love 
(of which the authorship is contested, with decisive proof) 
would have us believe. In any case, let us not misunder- 
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stand the nature of this ‘‘dissipation’” of Pascal’s. There 
was nothing dissolute about it. It was simply the freer life 
of a man who was no longer solely possessed by his religious 
obsession, and who entered willingly into the century. It 
was then that he had occasion to make the acquaintance of 
certain minds, such as Miton and Méré, who were connected 
with the world of free-thinkers; and it was then too that, 
for the first time, he discovered Montaigne, this Montaigne 
with whom he was to acquaint himself thoroughly, so as to 
be able to refute him more completely. 

At that time he seemed to be becoming more and more 
detached from the Jansenism to which he had at first rallied 
with so ardent a conviction. 

But on the night of November 23, 1654, he had his 
revelation—one might say his ecstatic trance. What hap- 
pened that night? We do not know exactly, but after his 
death, there was found, sewed in the clothing that he was 
wearing, a little paper on which, in hasty writing, he had 
noted the emotions of that revealing night. It is what is 
called Pascal’s Memorial. He did not want to forget the 
sudden visitation that had lighted up his soul. It was then 
that he decided to enter Port-Royal. 

Port-Royal was a house where life was ordered by the 
austere rule of Jansenism. ‘There, nuns who had received 
the purest Jansenist doctrine from Saint-Cyran passed their 
days in penance and prayer, while in the valley of Chevreuse, 
- far from Paris, a certain number of hermits sought, in the 
peaceful seclusion of the country, so propitious to religious 
_ effusion, forgetfulness of the world and consolation for the 
_ sorrows of existence. 

It was there, among these hermits, that Pascal went to 
_ shut himself up and live the last years of his life. I shall not 
tell you how at this period, from January 23, 1656, to 
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March 24, 1657, he had occasion to write, against the 
Jesuits, that vigorous pamphlet entitled Provincial Letters. 
In it he defended the cause of Jansenism by attacking the 
moral laxity of the Jesuits. But, setting aside these let- 
ters—which are, however, so valuable to French literature, 
since they were, in 1656 (that is to say three years be- 
fore Les Precieuses Ridicules), the first model of refined 
irony—we come to his book of Thoughts, the origin of 
which we must attempt to trace, in order to see how it 
becomes on the whole, the highest, the most beautiful, 
and the most complete manifestation of a firm religious con- 
viction. 

We know from Pascal’s sister, Madame Périer, how her 
brother conceived the idea of this book. His niece, whose 
godfather he was, had been miraculously cured on the 
twenty-fourth of March, 1656, of a lachrymal fistula, by 
contact with a relic brought to Port-Royal; and Pascal was 
so struck with this benefit granted by God to her whom he 
considered his daughter in the faith, that, from that time on, 
he wished to consecrate the last years of his life to the com- 
position of an apology for the Christian religion against all 
those who attacked it. 

From 1656 to August 19, 1662, the day when he died 
at the age of thirty-nine, Pascal, when not employing his 
time in the practice of asceticism or charity, busied himself 
feverishly in assembling the materials of the book which he 
proposed to write. 

This book, then, had its inception in Pascal’s Jansenist 
fervor. He never had time to finish it, and what is today 
called Pascal’s Thoughts is all the materials which remain 
to us of the projected apology—materials which are perhaps 
more beautiful in their incomplete state than the finished 
work would have been. Only a few passages are sufficiently 
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developed to appear final; the rest is a collection of outlines, 
fragments, and notes. 

Pascal worked according to his inspiration. He jotted 
down on odds and ends of paper the thoughts that passed 
through his mind, the result of his musings or his reading. 
Sometimes these were only an almost formless series of 
words. These notes, these documents as we would say, he 
put away in his chest of drawers; after his death, his friends 
at Port-Royal discovered all these scraps of paper, gathered 
them up carefully, and pasted them in a large ledger, which 
constitutes the autographic manuscript of the Pensées. 

The majority of these thoughts are in Pascal’s own hand, 
and in a handwriting terribly difficult to read. Others were 
dictated by Pascal, when he was ill, to a secretary who trans- 
mitted them to us in a more finished hand. To assist us in 
reading these thoughts, which are occasionally undecipher- 
able, we have two copies made at Port-Royal, which, like 
the manuscript, are preserved in the National Library in 
Paris. 

The fragments of the apology were published in Paris in 
1670, eight years after the death of the author, under this 
title: Thoughts of Monsieur Pascal on Religion and Divers 
Other Subjects, Which Were Found among His Papers 
after His Death. The success of the work was great, so 
great that in the same year four editions of it were issued. 
Later a number of reprints have appeared, with a certain 
number of previously unpublished fragments. 

Although Pascal’s friends at Port-Royal religiously 
brought out what remained of his work, they did not con- 
sider it their duty to publish these fragments in accordance 
with the strict laws which govern us today in establishing 
texts. For various reasons, some of a religious nature, 
others literary, they believed that they ought to dress up 
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these fragments a little, that they could not present them in 
the state in which Pascal had left them. They suppressed 
many of the thoughts and rearranged certain others. In 
short, they gave the best text that could then be given, con- 
sidering the habits of the time. 

But a day came when, by a comparison of this edition with 
the autographic fragments, certain discrepancies were re- 
vealed. 

In a sensational report which raised much clamor at that 
time (1842), the philosopher Victor Cousin loudly pro- 
claimed that the genuine text of Pascal was not to be had 
and that it was extremely urgent that some one should under- 
take a more exact edition of the Thoughts, than the preceding 
ones. The first to respond to Cousin’s appeal was Pros- 
per-Faugére, who, in 1844, published an edition in accord- 
ance with the manuscript; this edition is undoubtedly not per- 
fect, but it was the first attempt to reproduce the genuine 
work. 

Since then, numerous editions have followed one another, 
among which must be mentioned those of Ernest Havet, 
Auguste Molinier, Gustave Michaut, and Léon Brunschwieg. 
This last has become the classic edition of the Pensées. 

In regard to the Pensées, several questions present them- 
selves, of which I should like to give you at least a rapid 
sketch. 

First, what goal did Pascal set up for himself? We know 
from his sister that Pascal, in his religious fervor, had under- 
taken an Apology for the Christian Religion. But a justifi- 
cation is always directed against somebody. When one 
takes up the defense of an idea, it is because that idea is 
contested and its truth must be established. There were, 
then, in the seventeenth century, men who disputed the truth 
of the Christian religion? Yes, undoubtedly, and these men 
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were numerous. On this point we have very precise testi- 
mony. Father Mersenne, the friend of Descartes, tells us 
that in 1623 there were counted in Paris not less than fifty 
thousand sceptics. The figure seems fantastic to us, and we 
might be tempted to believe that Mersenne exaggerated. 
However, a work published in the same year by a Jesuit— 
Father Garasse, to whom we owe the Curious Doctrine of 
the Wits or W ould-Be Wits of the Day—gives us an intimate 
view of some of these wits, who were absolute unbelievers. 

And if we did not have these two witnesses, one fact alone 
would speak for itself. Why then did all the apologists and 
preachers of the period, notably Bossuet, combat these doc- 
trines with such passionate zeal, if not because they were held 
to be formidable to religion? All these sceptics proved a 
very important group who claimed spiritual descent from 
Montaigne. They were called libertines. But here again 
the word had not, in the language of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the same meaning as today. Nowadays we under- 
stand by “‘libertines” those who wish to live their life freely, 
without submitting to any moral restraint. In the seven- 
teenth century, the libertine was often very conservative in 
his conduct, and nothing in his actions distinguished him 
from the Christian; but in his spiritual jurisdiction he re- 
served his freedom of judgment; he insisted on following the 
guidance of reason alone, not of some dogma received from 
such and such a church. His motto was: “Foris ut mos est, 
intus est libet.”’ 

It was during his worldly period that Pascal had learned 
to know these free-thinkers. It was then that he was able, 
in his intercourse with Miton and Méré, to see how much 
they owed to Montaigne, their choir director; and it was 
against them, heirs of Montaigne’s scepticism, that Pascal 
planned to write a vindication of the Christian religion. “Let 
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them at least learn what this Christian religion is that they 
combat, before they contend against it.” 

Here we have, then, the primary idea of Pascal, his basic 
design. Now then, from what documents did he derive ma- 
terial for his work? What are the sources of his thought? 

They are multiple, complex, and difficult to determine. 
Foremost—that goes without saying—must be placed the 
theological sources. 

Like Bossuet, Pascal read the Bible a great deal; it is even 
said that he almost knew it by heart. He had read St. Paul 
and St. Augustine. He was familiar with the works of Jan- 
sénius and St. Cyran. He seems to have read very closely 
certain works of Francois de Sales, above all his Treatise on 
the Love of God. Finally, let us not forget that in 1629, 
under the pen of Hugo Grotius, had been published a great 
treatise of the truth of the Christian religion, De Veritate 
Religionis Christianae, which was translated into French not 
less than six times between 1636 and 1659. 

Such were the religious sources. A place must also be 
given to the secular sources, and, above all, to Montaigne, 
whom Pascal studied much in order to refute him authorita- 
tively. He profited greatly by his psychological discoveries. 

However, as he is, without aspiring to be, a greater artist 
than Montaigne, it often happens that in taking his inspira- 
tion from Montaigne, he surpasses him. Everyone knows 
the famous passage in which Montaigne speaks of the fears 
we have, in spite of all reason, when the imagination prevails. 
“Let a philosopher be placed in a cage of fine wires, widely 
spaced, hung at the top of the towers of Notre Dame de 
Paris; he will see how utterly impossible it is for him to fall, 
and yet—” Pascal has reduced this passage of fifteen lines to 
five, with a rare vigor of condensation: ‘The greatest 
philosopher in the world, on a plank wider than necessary, 
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if there is an abyss below, although his reason convinces him 
of his safety, will be prevailed upon by his imagination. 
Many would grow pale and wince at the thought.” 

Pascal also read Charron, the disciple of Montaigne. 
And Guillaume de Vaix, translator and commentator of 
Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, revealed to him the worth 
of moral effort and the dignity of human thought. 

Finally, let us not overlook the personal sources, always 
dificult to determine. Pascal put into his work a great part 
of himself; he put into it all his soul, his intelligence, his 
imagination, his heart; he put into it all his life—his life as 
a scholar, as a man of the world, as a Christian; he put into 
it the profound and dolorous emotions of a nature that la- 
bored while being consumed by illness. 

Another question which it is impossible to answer is that 
of the plan Pascal would have followed if he had completed 
his work. 

We know that in 1657 or 1658, at Port-Royal, before the 
hermits, in a lecture which lasted more than two hours, 
Pascal set forth the plan of the apology which he proposed 
to write. It is truly a pity that no one happened to be there 
to take notes and give us a résumé of that lecture. The 
information that has been supplied us by Pascal’s brother- 
in-law, Etienne Périer, by his sister, Gilberte, and by 
Filleau de la Chaise, does not agree within itself, and is 
more than once contradicted by the often mysterious notes 
that Pascal put on his scraps of paper. 

From this it is easily understood why we have so many 
editions of the Pensées and why they never resemble one 
another. It is because, according to the circumstances, the 
editors—Catholic, Protestant, and sceptic— have tried to 
restore Pascal’s plan, taking their inspiration from their 
own ideas. Their various interpretations show how vain 
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their attempts have been. Two solutions only are possible: 
either to reproduce the manuscript, purely and simply, which 
is what Gustave Michaut has done; or to group the thoughts 
according to their analogy, which is what Ernest Havet and 
Leon Brunschwieg, following the Port-Royalists, have done. 

But if it is impossible to reconstruct the plan Pascal would 
have followed, we can at least, lacking this plan, sketch out 
the general design of his work, for he gave it to us in the 
conversation on Epictetus and Montaigne which he had in 
1655 with Monsieur de Sacy—a conversation which has been 
carefully preserved and which largely illuminates for us 
Pascal’s thought. 

Let us try, then, in the light of this document, to see what 
he planned to do. 

Man presents himself to us as a mass of contradictions. 
He is a strange compound of greatness and wretchedness. 
Who will tell us the answer to this riddle? The only doc- 
trine that can be true is the one which takes into account both 
this greatness and this wretchedness. Can that be philos- 
ophy? All philosophers have endeavored to explain human 
nature to us; but their systems can be resolved into two. 
Some, like Epictetus, see in man only his greatness; the 
others, like Montaigne, see only his baseness. It is impos- 
sible moreover to reconcile them, for each excludes the other. 

Then we must resort to some other explanation. The 
only one which would hold, for Pascal, was Christianity. 
Christianity alone accounts for the strange compound which 
is man, because it teaches us that man, the creature of God, 
is great by his origin, but, having fallen by original sin, he 
is forever wretched if he is not regenerated by grace. 
Pascal’s originality is in his having founded his justification 
on the psychology of human nature. This psychological 
aspect would undoubtedly have been very highly developed 
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in the final work, judging from the large number of frag- 
ments which remain to us on the greatness and the wretch- 
edness of man. For these fragments one may consult in 
particular the Brunschwieg edition, section II, VI, VII. 

Pascal was a psychologist, but he was also a scholar. The 
geometrician that he had been all his life would have ap- 
peared in the Apology. He appears in certain fragments of 
the Thoughts. It is he who debates against the adversary 
with impassioned logic, of which the most noteworthy exam- 
ple is the argument of the wager. Pascal developed the idea 
that, the wager being obligatory, it is all to our advantage 
to wager that a future life does exist, and to organize our 
present life with a view to this future state. 

““Let us examine this point, and let us say: ‘God is, or he 
is not.’ But, to which side shall we be inclined? Reason is 
of no avail: there is an infinite chaos which separates us from 
him. A game is played at the extremity of this infinite space, 
in which heads or tails will come up. What will you stake? 
By reason, you cannot make either the one or the other fall 
up; by reason, you cannot defend either one of the two. 

“‘And the adversary will answer: “The proper thing to do 
is not to wager at all.’ 

“Yes, but the wager must be made; that is not voluntary. 
You have embarked. Which will you take then? Let us see. 
Since you must choose, let us see what affects you least. You 
have two things to lose, the true and the good, and two things 
to stake, your reason and your will, your understanding and 
your happiness. And your nature has two things to flee, 
error and wretchedness. Your reason is not more offended 
in choosing one than the other, since you must necessarily 
choose. That is an empty argument! But your happiness? 
Let us weigh the gain and the loss in making the choice that 
God exists. Let us consider these two cases. If you win, 
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you win everything; if you lose, you lose nothing. ‘hen 
wager unhesitatingly that He exists. I tell you that you 
will thereby gain in this life, and that at each step you take 
in this path, you will see so much certainty of winning, and so 
much emptiness in what you risk that you will finally recog- 
nize that you have wagered on something certain and infinite 
for which you have given nothing.” When some one de- 
fined Pascal as an “impassioned geometer,” it was un- 
doubtedly of fragments such as this one that he was thinking 

And here we touch another point. Pascal was a psychol- 
ogist and a geometrician, but he was also deeply emotional. 
If he would have given a large place in his 4 pology to proof, 
he would have given a still larger one to what he called the 
heart. ‘“The heart has its reasons which reason does not 
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know.” For Pascal, religion is a matter of sentiment and 
will more than of intelligence—hence his scorn of physical 
and metaphysical proofs of the existence of God. We be- 
lieve we understand these proofs, but no sooner have we 
grasped them than we think we have made a mistake. Moral 
proofs are more certain: “‘It is the heart that feels God, and 
not the mind. That is what faith is—God felt by the heart, 
not by the reason.” 

And Pascal, even more anxious to persuade than to con- 
vince, would have conceived the 4 pology less as a rational 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity than as an at- 
tempt at the conversion of hearts and wills. 

One question remains to be examined. I shall say only 
a few words about it. 

Up to this point, it is the very foundation of Pascal’s 
thought that we have tried to reach. Yet you have seen 
how thrilling is its expression, very different from the com- 
pact and dense, but also hard and cold form which charac- 
terizes La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. That is why Pascal 
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will always be read more than La Rochefoucauld. Even if 
we do not accept his religious ideas, he appears to us as one 
of the greatest artists in the literature of the seventeenth 
century, because of the constant variety in the expression of 
his ideas. 

He was not indifferent to form, and it is said that he 
revised one of his Provinciales as many as thirteen times. 

First of all, we find maxims in his writings, as in La 
Rochefoucauld’s: 

“The heart has its reasons, which the mind will never 
know.” 

“Maker of witticisms, poor character.” 

‘Do you want some one to think well of you? Do not 
speak well of yourself.” 

We also find an ironic pleasantry of an entirely modern 
accent; for example, this thought about war: 

“Why do you kill me?” 

“Why not! Don’t you live on the other side of the 
water? My friend, if you lived on this side, I would 
be an assassin, and it would be unjust to kill you like 
this; but since you live on the other side, I am a brave 
man, and this is right.” 

We find thoughts of a familiar realism, fairly rare in the 
seventeenth century: 

‘Had Cleopatra’s nose been a little shorter, the fate 
of the world might have been different.” 

And this one, of a tragic beauty, in regard to life: 

“The last act is bloody, however beautiful may be 
the comedy in all the rest; at the last, earth is thrown 
over the head, and there is an end of it forever.” 

Other thoughts, full of eloquence: 
“The eternal silence of these infinite spaces terrifies 


me.”’ 
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And above all, the passage about the “thinking reed’”— 
‘Man is but a reed, but a thinking reed.” 

Finally—and it is on this note that I shall close—the 
ardent soul that was Pascal, this soul which had had its 
night of exaltation on the twenty-third of November, 1654— 
was to pour itself out quite naturally in religious effusions. 
Re-read the Mystere de Jésus, of such gripping stress: 

“Console thyself; thou wouldst not seek Me if thou 
hadst not found Me. Doctors will not cure thee, for 
thou shalt die at last. But it is I who heal the body 
and render it immortal.” 

I believe that no one has ever gone higher in the expres- 
sion of the mystic sentiment. Here Pascal reveals himself 
a great poet: without effort he attains the pinnacle of poetic 
exaltation. 


III 
LA BRUYERE 


raries. They both belonged to the first half of the 
seventeenth century. A generation separates them 
from La Bruyére, who belonged to the second half. 

The author of the Maxims seems to us to be a philosoph- 
ical moralist, the author of the Thoughts a religious moral- 
ist. La Bruyére is neither entirely a philosophical moralist, 
nor altogether a religious moralist. He is rather a social 
moralist; therein lies his originality. 

The life of La Bruyére is unassuming, self-effacing, and in 
some parts rather obscure. He was born in Paris, in Au- 
gust, 1645. He came of a bourgeois family. His father 
was controller of taxes. He studied law and was admitted 
to the Paris bar, but when he was twenty-eight years old, 
he gave up the profession. 

In 1673, he bought the office of treasurer in the district 
of Caen. He doesn’t seem ever to have lived there. He 
lived in Paris as an independent and well-to-do gentleman. 
Through the good offices of Bossuet, he was chosen to teach 
history to the Duke of Bourbon, grandson of the great 
Condé. 

La Bruyére then became a part of the Condé household. 
In the language of the time, he was a ‘“‘domestic’” of this 
house. Now at Chantilly, now at Versailles, according to 
the duke’s changes of place, La Bruyére had the opportunity 
of seeing a great deal of the world of high society. He had 
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tact enough never to step out of his role and always to keep 
his place. The position which he held was invaluable to him, 
as it opened to him a field of observation of which he made 
ample use. 

In 1688, he published The Characters of Theophrastus, 
translated from the Greek. This was, I believe, the first 
time that a translation of this work into French had been 
published, but it was above all for La Bruyére a pretext 
for appending to it an original work, entitled: The Char- 
acters or the Manners of this Century. ‘The book, when 
it appeared in 1688, was not by any means as large as it 
became later. It was scarcely a third of the present work. 

It had an immediate success, so great that in the same 
year, La Bruyére had to prepare three editions of it, which 
were followed by six others within seven years, from 1689 
to 1696. With each edition, La Bruyére altered his book, 
correcting and enriching it. 

In 1693, he was received by the French Academy. That 
did not come about without difficulty, because he had against 
him the Moderns, who could not pardon him for being an 
ardent partisan of the Ancients. He had also against him all 
those who believed they recognized themselves in his pic- 
tures. 

His life, which could have been prolonged, came to an 
abrupt end, May 11, 1696. La Bruyére died at Versailles 
of a stroke of apoplexy. He was fifty-one years old. 

His was a simple life on the whole, devoid of such strik- 
ing events as we find in the careers of La Rochefoucauld 
and Pascal. 

If his life remains in part mysterious, nevertheless the 
personality of La Bruyére appears clear enough to us for 


we can make out a number of features which reveal it dis- 
tinctly. 
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First of all, La Bruyére is distinguished by his quick- 
wittedness. He belongs to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. His predecessors, however cultivated they may 
have been, were not always of a very wide or very flexible 
understanding. On the contrary, La Bruyére’s culture, like 
Fénelon’s, is almost universal; he knew several languages; 
it is even said that he knew German. At all events, he loved 
the arts; he was curious about everything; he was interested 
in everything. 

Another feature of his character is his earnestness. His 
religious convictions are profound. Like Bossuet, he recon- 
ciles without difficulty, reason and faith. Philosophically, 
he is attached, like Bossuet, to the doctrine of Descartes. 
Religiously, he is a perfect Christian. “I try in my book of - 
Morals,’ he said, ‘‘to censor, if it can be done, all the vices 
of the heart and mind, to make man reasonable and to 
bring him closer to Christianity.” 

Add to this his entire independence. He gives us the 
rare and beautiful example of a man who has always been 
conscious of his dignity and has upheld it. It was not easy 
to live at the home of the Condés; the “‘domestics,” to use 
again the word of the seventeenth century, had now and 
then to submit to jokes in poor taste—witness that unfortu- 
nate Santeul, who died because the Duchess had taken 
the liberty of pouring the contents of her snuff box into 
his glass of champagne. La Bruyere would never permit 
anyone to encroach upon his liberty. He kept his distance. 
He had in his character a certain fearlessness which made 
him judge the things and men of his time in all inde- 
pendence. And withal he was conscious of the dignity 
of his art; he was already convinced that a man of let- 
ters owes it to his profession and to himself to respect 


his art. 
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And to this independence was added his disinterestedness. 
He always acquitted himself conscientiously of his duties 
towards his mother and brothers. He did not take advan- 
tage of his position to enrich himself or to make himself 
powerful. He could have made a fortune with his book; 
he never got a penny from it. The various editions of the 
Characters enriched the dowery of his publisher’s daughter, 
the little Michallet girl. 

The last trait which stands out in his personality is kind- 
ness. Not indeed that we have any precise knowledge of 
good deeds performed by him, but there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of his goodness; and when a writer trusts certain 
confidences to us, when he expresses certain thoughts tense 
with personal emotion, then we feel sure that he who has 
said these things was, deep in his heart, truly good. 

Here are two of his reflections: 

‘There is a kind of shame in being happy in the presence 
of certain sorrows.” 

‘There are sufferings in this world which grip the heart. 
Some people even lack food; they dread winter; they are 
apprehensive of living. Others feast on early fruit; the 
earth and the seasons are constrained to furnish their deli- 
cacies; some well-to-do citizens, just because they were rich, 
have had the audacity to swallow in a single bite, the nour- 
ishment of a hundred families. Let him who can, control 
himself in the presence of such extreme contrasts; I wish 
to be if I can, neither unfortunate nor fortunate. I take 
refuge in mediocrity.” 

You see how these noble and generous thoughts reveal 
a sensitive and compassionate heart. 

Let us come to his work. I have told you how La Bruyére 
composed his book. It is the result of his observations, 
during several years, on the world in which he lived. In 
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order to give this book to the public, he introduced it very 
modestly at the end of a translation of Theophrastus. He 
relied on the translation to make his work pass muster; in 
reality it is the work which made the translation acceptable. 

La Bruyére found himself hampered by his predecessors: 
“Everything has been said, and we come too late, since for 
more than three thousand years there have been men, and 
they have thought.’ In the sphere of moralists, all had 
been said or seemed to have been. There had been La 
Rochefoucauld and Pascal. La Bruyére knew well that he 
could not repeat the work of either Pascal or La Rochefou- 
cauld, and that he would have to make his mark in a different 
way. On this matter, he has taken us into his confidence in his 
short Dissertation on Theophrastus. After having defined 
the style of each of the two moralists who had preceded him 
in the study of man, he adds: “The author has taken neither 
of these courses in the Characters. Less sublime than the 
first (Pascal) and less subtle than the second (La Roche- 
foucauld), his only aim is to make man reasonable, merely 
by simple and ordinary means, examining him dispassion- 
ately, without much method, and according as he is led by the 
various chapters dealing with the ages, the sexes, the condi- 
tions—their diverse vices, weaknesses and follies.” 

Thus, La Bruyére proposes to issue a work which might 
be useful to man, which might make him reasonable ‘“‘merely 
by simple and common means and without much method.” 

A little later, in the preface to his address before the 
Academy, in 1694, La Bruyére returned to this declaration. 
At this time he was strongly censured by his enemies, who 
reproached him both for having spoken ill of men and for 
the lack of order in his ideas. It was then that he had the 
ingenious idea of discovering in himself, after the event, 
a profound purpose; he gave himself out as a Christian 
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moralist whose work led skilfully through a series of Chap- 
ters to religious edification. 

It is probable that if La Bruyére had not written this pref- 
ace, no one would ever have taken exception to the com- 
position of the Characters. But it is in reality La Bruyere 
who first raised the question and who invited us to discuss 
it. Among the critics who have examined the problem, the 
most penetrating, to my mind, is M. Morillot, in his little 
volume on La Bruyéere. 

The Characters is in reality, for M. Morillot, composed 
of two parts: the first, which covers the first ten chapters, 
and the second, which covers only the last six; the first 
studies man as a social being: Man as a social being is man 
as he appears in seventeenth century society. La Bruyére 
examines first in the life of his time, the guiding principles 
of social life: wit, ambition, love, and money (Chapters 
1-6). Thus we have the society of the seventeenth century 
seen from within. To this picture, La Bruyére, in four chap- 
ters, adds that of society as seen from without. He examines 
the classes and the conditions of social life, starting with 
the City, that is, Paris, going on to the Court, a more limit- 
ed world, finally to reach the grandees of the court, and 
finally above them, the Sovereign. This ingenious struc- 
ture culminates, at the end of the first part, in a de- 
fense of the monarchical idea, which dominated the whole 
century. 

After having studied man as a social being, La Bruyére in 
the eleventh chapter studies man as a moral being, that is to 
say, the external elements of human nature. And then he 
shows us man, inconsistent and weak in his judgment, a blind 
follower of fashion; subservient to customs which are with- 
out exception evil. And that is the substance of the three 
chapters which follow chapter eleven. 
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The picture of the helpless weaknesses of human nature 
ends in some considerations on religion. La Bruyére shows 
us God ill served by his own ministers, in the Chapter on the 
Pulpit. He shows us finally God scarcely known of men in 
the Chapter on Free Thinkers. And just as the first part 
of the book closes with the monarchical idea, dear to the 
seventeenth century, the second closes with the religious 
idea, which is of all time. 

This plan, you see, is extremely ingenious, and for my 
part, I willingly accept it, with this one reservation, that if 
one can accept this reconstruction of the interior plan of the 
Characters it is necessary to recognize for all that, that 
after the chapter on Man, there are three which are a bit 
confused, and which could have been put entirely into the 
preceding one. 

The flaws of structure within the chapters are explained 
also by the fact that this book was not written at one sitting. 
It must not be forgotten that, in the series of editions pub- 
lished by La Bruyére, each one supplements those preceding 
it. Thus, the original plan of La Bruyére may have been 
modified, if not altered. New texts, new reflections, unpub- 
lished portraits came to interpose themselves and contrib- 
uted not a little to modify its course. 

Into the field of the moralists, we have said, various ele- 
ments enter: personal analysis, which can go, in certain cases, 
as far as confidences; observations on the customs of the 
time; finally, very general views on man taken in himself, 
such as he is or ought to be. 

These elements are not of equal importance in the work 
of La Bruyére. For example, in the Characters personal 
analysis is rare, confidences still rarer. Whereas, Montaigne 
never tires of depicting himself and while we can, thanks to 
his confidences, reconstruct his entire moral personality, the 
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thing is impossible in the case of La Bruyére. He doesn’t 
indulge in confessions, or, if he does, these confessions are 
so restrained, so mysterious, that we cannot go to the bottom 
of his thought. He says nothing about the facts of his life. 
We can make out some of his inner feelings, but he doesn’t 
reveal them himself. 

If La Bruyére’s personal confidences amount to very little 
in the Characters, we also regret that his general psychology 
should not be more profound. La Bruyére has often been 
reproached with not being as penetrating a philosopher as 
La Rochefoucauld or Pascal. It is perhaps because he had 
no system such as they had. Pascal and La Rochefoucauld 
seem to us to be more original thinkers; but they attain 
originality, La Rochefoucauld especially, only by sacrificing 
part of the multiple and complex aspects of reality, in 
eliminating all that which does not square with their con- 
ceptions. La Bruyére, on the contrary, approaches the study 
of the human soul without preconceived ideas; he is not at 
all ruled by a sense of system; he contents himself with 
observing and analyzing; he thus embraces a greater part 
of reality, he grasps it more in its entirety, and gives us— 
notably in the Chapter on Man—views which are at the 
same time penetrating, original, and true to life. 

But, finally, the excellence of La Bruyére, his superiority 
over his predecessors, his true originality as compared with 
La Rochefoucauld and Pascal, lies in the picture he has 
made of the manners of the age, a picture that is frequently 
accompanied by satire, well deserved satire. 

La Bruyére has clearly indicated in his title, the Char- 
acters, or the Morals of This Century, his personal point 
of view, and the beginning of the preface makes good the 
promise of the title: “I am returning to the public what 
I borrowed from them; the material for this work. This 
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picture can be contemplated at leisure; it was made from 
life.” Herein, therefore, lies the novelty of the Characters. 
It is a faithful, exact, living, almost complete picture of 
French society in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the two merits of this picture seem to be its scope 
and its boldness. 

La Bruyére was a good observer. He has depicted al- 
most every class and every condition. If we wish to know 
about the court of Louis XIV, nothing gives as valuable 
information as the Chapters on the Court, the Great, and 
the Sovereign. He knew the city equally well, and those 
salons in which women, along with authors, occupied so 
prominent a place. Especially has he depicted with bold 
strokes, in his Chapter on Earthly Riches, a new-born 
world, the world of financiers, or, as they said at that time, 
the “‘partisans.’”’ Money was becoming supremely important 
in society. La Bruyére looked on indignantly, and his Chap- 
ter on Earthly Riches is one of the most original and severe 
of his moral portraits. 

By way of illustration, I might cite several portraits 
that would show the art with which he paints his characters. 
I shall quote only the short and fine picture of the harsh con- 
ditions of the peasants at the end of the seventeenth century. 


“One sees certain wild animals, male and female, scattered 
over the country, black, livid and sun-burnt, clinging to 


the land which they dig and turn over with dogged ten- 
acity. They have something like an articulate voice, and, 
when they stand up, they show a human face; and, in- 
deed, they are men. They withdraw at night into dens, 
where they live on black bread, water and roots; they spare 
other men the trouble of sowing, tilling, and harvesting 
in order to live, and thus to share in the bread they have 


sown.” 
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I know of few pages in the literature of the seventeenth 
century fraught with a more profound sentiment of 
humanity. 

The portrayal of customs in La Bruyére is accompanied 
often by a more or less bitter satire, which may be illus- 
trated by further examples, for La Bruyére is sometimes 
very harsh and very bitter to the world of the new rich. 
This is how he depicts these moneyed men: 

“There are unclean souls, kneaded of mud and filth, 
enrapt with gain and interest, as are noble souls with glory 
and virtue; capable of only one wish, that of acquiring or 
of not losing. Such people are neither relatives, nor friends, 
nor citizens, nor Christians, nor perhaps even men. They 
have money.” 

You can see how eloquent the tone is here; but how much 
bitterness there is in that eloquence. We find something of 
the same kind again, when La Bruyere speaks of the great 
and of the harm they do, in the famous passage which 
begins: 

“Tf I compare the two most opposite conditions of man, 
I mean the great with the people . . .”’, and ends: “Is it 
necessary to choose? I have no hesitation; I wish to be of 
the people.” 

These are new, one could almost say revolutionary ac- 
cents. There is in this manner of painting morals, and of 
judging them, a tone which reveals the honesty of a man 
whom social injustice exasperates, and who eloquently ex- 
presses his exasperation. 

A picture of contemporary morals, which often becomes 
a social satire, inspired by the noblest sentiments, such is 
the originality of La Bruyére as compared with his pred- 
ecessors. But there is originality also in the way in which 
he presents his thoughts. 
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La Rochefoucauld and Pascal were both great writers; 
but no one will ever say that they were great stylists. The 
term might readily be applied to La Bruyére, who has car- 
ried his care for expression so far that he has sometimes 
been accused of sacrificing substance to form. The funda- 
mental quality of La Bruyére’s style is its remarkable 
variety. Excepting Moliére and La Fontaine, there is no 
author in the seventeenth century whose vocabulary is richer 
and wider. He himself indicates in his preface how he has 
attempted to renew the style of his predecessors by varied 
processes, using sometimes a maxim, sometimes a metaphor 
or other figure of speech, at other times a description or a 
portrait. 

In him, as well as in Pascal, we find more or less complete 
developments of theme which border on dissertations. 
There are in his writings, as in La Rochefoucauld’s, 
aphorisms or maxims: 

“Hoards of epithets, poor praise.” 

“The pleasure of criticizing keeps us from being deeply 
touched by very beautiful things.” 

‘““A handsome face is the most beautiful of all spectacles, 
and the sweetest harmony is the voice of a loved one.” 

“Liberality consists less in giving much than in giving 
opportunely.” 

“Mockery is often poverty of wit.”’ 

“The greatest misfortune for a man is to find himself 
at fault and to have something for which to reproach him- 
self.” 

These maxims are almost as concise as those of La 
Rochefoucauld, and could compete with them. In this direc- 
tion he made his first effort. If you glance over the Chapters 
on Women and on The Heart, you will notice that they 
are almost exclusively composed of maxims. 
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But La Bruyére’s true originality is in the portrait. In 
his first editions, La Bruyére inserted only a few por- 
traits. When he realized that they were meeting with favor, 
he multiplied them. 

La Bruyére’s portraits give us the impression of living 
reality. Were they copied from originals? It has been said 
that they were, and “keys” were actually circulated in the 
seventeenth century. Human malignity liked to find, under 
the Greek or Latin names given by La Bruyere to his char- 
acters, such and such a noted contemporary. Unfortunately 
these keys do not always agree, although they do in some 
cases. 

According to La Bruyére, ‘“‘Wit in an author consists in 
defining well and painting well,” and he himself has tried 
to define well and to paint well. His great concern is to be 
a painter in prose. He shows an artist’s preference for 
concrete, imaginative, picturesque words, and for short, 
expressive sentences in which everything stands out clearly. 
He is already a realist, who does not fear the technical 
word, on occasion, even a familiar and trivial expression. 
The portrait of Gnathon, ‘who lived only for himself,” 
a true type of egoist, and especially of Gnathon at the din- 
ner table, is a good example of this realistic art. The style 
is even improved by the extreme variety of expression. If 
La Bruyére often draws his portraits by successive strokes, 
he presents them occasionally under the form of a parallel, 
an apostrophe, or a dialogue. The picture of Acis, the 
mystery-monger, is a dialogue in which the answers are 
implied. 

Finally, La Bruyére’s portraits always end with a vigorous 
stroke, a sentence, or merely a phrase, which closes in a 
piquant, unexpected fashion, the presentation of a character. 
This witty conclusion is one more novelty in the Characters. 
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In them we no longer find the art of La Rochefoucauld or 
of Pascal; but rather the art of Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
the first manifestation of the art of the eighteenth century. 


H. CHAMARD. 
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